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“TO KEEP THE PUBLIC INFORMED” 


“To make facts work, that is our business.” This is the new slogan 
originated by Miss Hasse for the Special Libraries Association. Each in 
his particular field, the special librarians bring to bear the close analysis of 
fact material and the irresistible power of fact information. 


Designing upon broader lines each general library is aiding in the same 
process of advancement of knowledge through the orderly accumulation of 


information. The public library, the people’s university,- “the greatest 
means of adult education,” organizes for use the great mass of print. 


The specialist pays for the close analysis of information in his special 
collection. But the whole public pays for the public library, and the pub- 
lic library must organize its information for the use of the whole public. 
The public library can carry its analysis of that information just as far as 
the whole public is willing to pay for the work. 


Library service then may organize facts to work in the solution of a 
single problem or to work in the upbuilding of an intelligent citizenship. 
The accurate work of the sharpshooter has its place but it is the advance 
over the whole front which wins the battle. 

NOTE—Our quoted headline is used by the Detroit public library’s Library service. 
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Staff changes. It is with deep re- 
gret that we must announce the 
resignation from our staff of Miss 
Julia W. Merrill to accept a position 
of responsibility and wide oppor- 
tunity in Ohio. Miss Merrill’s in- 
fluence has been felt in every library 
in Wisconsin. She has brought to 
her work here high professional 
training and experience, excellent 
teaching ability and inspiration in 
her work in the Library School, and 
well directed energy and sane judg- 
ment in her service in the field. We 
may congratulate ourselves upon 
all she has done for librarianship in 
Wisconsin and anticipate her high 
success in her new field. 


We are pleased to announce at 
this time that on April first Mr. 


Edwin E. Witte, formerly secretary. 


of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, assumed the duties of chief 
of the Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment. Mr. Witte brings to the di- 
rection of this work a specialized 
training and experience which pre- 
sages an effective and comprehen- 
sive service to the members of the 
legislature and to the state. 


Circulation figures. The statis- 
tical tables printed in the February 
Bulletin have aroused much inter- 
est. We have received a number of 
clippings showing local use of these 
figures as a help in demonstrating 
the service of the local library. One 
former trustee has made and sent to 
us some interesting compilations. 
He finds that the average of all the 
per capita figures given is 5.96 and 
that the average of the per capita 
figures in each group is as follows: 
for places over 25,000 population, 
4.8; 10,000 to 25,000, 4.1; 5,000 to 
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10,000, 6.1; 2,000 to 5,000, 5.8 and 


1,000 to 2,000, 7. 


A. L. A. For the first time in a 
number of years the A. L. A. con- 
ference is to be held so near Wis- 
consin that we confidently expect a 
large attendance from this state. We 
gladly give space in this issue to 
announcements and other informa- 
tion about the coming meeting. 


D. C. 910. May we call special 
attention to the very valuable ma- 
terial collected by Mrs. Davis and 
summarized in the articles in the 
March, April, and May numbers of 
the Bulletin. The practical sugges- 
tions to be gained for use in every 
library will repay your careful at- 
tention. 


Books boys like. In connection 
with the subject discussed by Miss 
Reely in the March Bulletin we are 
interested to note still another list 
selected along lines similar to some 
of the illustrations used. We add it 
here for consideration. 

Wisconsin boys in 150 high 
schools voted the following the best 
books: 


Stevenson—tTreasure island. 
Scott—Ivanhoe. 
London—Call of the wild. 
Cooper—Last of the Mohicans. 
Churchill—The crisis. 
Twain—Tom Sawyer. 
Wallace—Ben Hur. 
Eliot—Silas Marner. 
Cooper—Pathfinder. 
Cooper—The spy. 
Cooper—Deerslayer. 
Dickens—Tale of two cities. 
Wright—Shepherd of the hills. 
Doubleday—From cattle ranch to col- 
lege. 
Eggleston—Hoosier shoolmaster. 
Fox—tTrail of the lonesome pine. 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Wister—The Virginian. 
Eggleston—Last of the flatboats. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OF THE LIBRARY 


By Carl H. Milam, 


When a poultryman rebuilds all his 
hen houses according to specifications 
found in library books, the library has 
rendered an educational service. When a 
young man visits the library every day at 
the noon hour to read about Russia and 
Bolshevism, the library is rendering an 
educational service. Every library, no 
matter how inadequate its equipment and 
its work, is helping to educate the people 
of the community. As a matter-of-fact 
every bit of reading done at the library 
or in library books is in some measure 
educational. 

Probably no intelligent man in America 
would deny that the library is an edu- 
cational institution if the matter were 
presented to him in somewhat this fash- 
ion; but it is undeniably true that the li- 
brary is not yet recognized by the general 
public as an educational agency of first 
importance. Ask any man what he thinks 
about the educational system in his home 
town and he will tell you about the 
schools. Attend the meeting of the Edu- 
cation Committee of your Chamber of 
Commerce and you will find the members 
talking about schools. Read a book on 
education in your own library and you 
will find the author talking about schools. 
Generally speaking, the educational value 
of the library is ignored, although there 
are some encouraging exceptions. 

I believe libraries can learn lessons 
from the correspondence schools which 
will help in the development and the ex- 
tension of the library’s educational activ- 
ities. 

“Why wait until you are fifty to become 
an executive?” asks the advertising man- 
ager of a correspondence school in a full 
page advertisement in one of the expen- 
sive magazines. Then follows the story 
of a man who becomes president of a 
small company early in life and who is 
now the president of one of the great 
companies in his field. In his own words 
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this executive is permitted to tell how 
much he owes to “the course” for his own 
success and the phenomenal growth of 
his company. Names are given and a 
picture of the man, And the advertising 
manager boasts that more than a hun- 
dred thousand people have enrolled for 
that course. 

There are probably few men who read 
that advertisement without being tempted 
to send in the coupon. And why not? 
What is the cost of the course, even 
though it be $100 or $150, as compared 
with the success or failure of a man in 
his business or professional career? 

It is well known that the basis for 
nearly every such course, good or bad, is 
a book or a set of books, and we librarians 
know that in nearly all up-to-date libraries 
the same sort of books—in many cases 
the very same sets of books—are avail- 
able. 

It may not be feasible for libraries in- 
dividually or collectively to run full page 
advertisements in the magazines and 
newspapers, but it does seem reasonable 
to expect that libraries will eventually 
make more of a public appeal to the am- 
bitious man or woman who wants to un- 
dertake a definite course of carefully 
planned reading. 

How many times a year does your li- 
brary actually solicit serious readers and 
students with anything more than a sim- 
ple announcement or a list of books? How 
often does your library make an appeal 
to men and women in your community 
which is at all comparable to the appeal 
of the advertisement referred to above? 

And when such persons come to your 
library what help are you able to give 
them? Suppose a young man should 
come to your library tomorrow and mod- 
estly but very seriously ask for a course 
of reading on foreign trade or cost ac- 
counting or journalism or English liter- 
ature or the French Revolution or any 
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other of the hundreds of things for which 
a man or woman might logically ask. 
Such a reader, if he comes to the loan 
desk or even the reference room in the 
rush hour, is likely to get a very few min- 
utes of a busy person’s time; not enough 
time to enable even an expert in the spe- 
cial subject to give the kind of advice the 
inquirer wants. The library assistant has 
neither the time nor the specialized in- 
formation which would be necessary for 
the solution of such a problem. But some- 
where there is a man or a woman who 
knows the subject thoroughly, who 
knows the books about that subject 
and who would take great pleasure in 
telling the inquirer what he wants to 
know. It is the hope of the A. L. A. Edi- 
torial] Committee and the Executive Board 
that these experts who are willing to 
give advice, and the inquirers be brought 
together in public libraries large and 
small by means of reading courses pre- 
pared by the experts and distributed by 
the libraries. Three such courses are now 
in preparation, on accounting, journalism 
and Sunday School work—all by college 
professors. The average number of books 
will be perhaps not more than six or eight, 
and the advice about reading on the sub- 
ject and about these specific books will be 
limited to a very tew paragraphs; but 
the selection and the advice will all be 
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from men and women whose advice any- 
one interested would be fortunate to re- 
ceive. 


Some courses have been issued recently 
by the Extension Division of the Illinois 
State Library at Springfield and several 
other courses can be obtained from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education at Washington. 
Suggestions of subjects which ought to 
be included in the series of courses which 
the A. L. A. proposes to issue will be wel- 
come at A. L. A. headquarters. 


In the larger libraries it may be feasible 
also to employ a special assistant who 
will devote her whole time to the giving 
of advice on reading courses. The li- 
brarian of a large city library recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that one such advisor 
on his staff would change the whole char- 
acter of book circulation in the city in a 
few years. 


One of the reasons why the educational 
service of the library is so often ignored 
is because that service is hard to define 
or to describe. The distribution of real 
courses of reading and the maintenance 
of a small department to give advice on 
courses of reading would help to over- 
come this difficulty and to make the pub- 
lic realize that the library really is pro- 
moting education in a definite serious 
way. 





GUIDEBOOKS AND INFORMAL TRAVEL MATERIAL 


By Winifred L. Davis. 


There is a renewed interest in travel 
with the war becoming more and more 
remote. Every possible effort is being 
made to encourage it. Railroads, steam- 
ship companies, hotels, commercial clubs, 
good roads agencies, state highway com- 
missions, and even our own federal gov- 
ernment are contributing to the wander- 
lust spirit. Periodicals too are doing their 
part. 

As a result there are numerous publica- 
tions to be had for the asking or at small 


cost. These are in most cases informal 
guidebooks, yet they have some very good 
guidebook features. Answering many 
questions which those contemplating a 
trip desire to have answered, these less 
detailed books often prepare the way for 
the use of a guidebook more comprehen- 
sive in scope. They are valuable enough 
to consider and every librarian will find 
them worth while to add to the travel 
material of the library. In building up 
this part of the collection, it should be 
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kept in mind that while some travelers 
are wanting directions for European, 
steamship and railroad travel, there are 
others who want a chance to study trails 
in our mountain regions, or highways for 
auto travel or lake regions and water- 
ways for canoe trips, or camping trips in 
our national parks. 

Sources of this material are numerous. 
In addition to the local companies, there 
are clearing-house centers which make it 
a business to keep on hand all travel in- 
formation. One such instance is the City 
Bank, Milwaukee, and all librarians of the 
state may have this service. To quote 
from their letter: “We represent all 
trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific and coastwise 
steamship companies as well as the first 
class tourist companies throughout the 
world. The literature of these concerns 
is always available in our Travel Bureau 
where bookings may be made for travel 
engagements of any kind.” There is also 
the Travel Bureau of the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Besides serving prospective travelers, 
these additions made to the collection will 
also be useful for study clubs, geography 
classes, and the general reader who is 
interested in localities, and fascinated by 
pictures. 

City maps must not be overlooked in 
encyclopedias, atlases, and some alma- 
nacs. A good illustration of the last is the 
map of New York City in the pocket of 
the Brooklyn Eagle Almanac. The New 
International Encyclopaedia and _ the 
Americana have very good maps of lead- 
ing cities. Some atlases likewise provide 
city maps, generally with a marginal in- 
dex. 

A new contribution is being made by 
means of the aeroplane. At present the 
pictures so taken are found largely in 
magazines and in illustrated supplements 
of newspapers, notably the Sunday edition 
of the New York Times. Even now they 
help to locate desired places more satis- 
factorily than the average map. An in- 
stance of this kind is the article by R. H. 
Platt, “Transportation through the air,” 
in World’s Work., May 1920, v. 40:72-93. 
The accompanying pictures taken from a 
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high altitude show more clearly what lies 
below than would a map. Aeroplane pos- 
tal cards of sections of different cities may 
sometimes be useful. 

While the material described is highly 
useful, it cannot take the place entirely 
of the formal guidebooks, especially for 
leading cities. Those for Washington, D. 
C., New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston should be a part of every col- 
lection. 

Another article on geographical mate- 
rial which will include also a selected list 
of formal guides for cities and countries 
will be published in a forthcoming num- 
ber of the Bulletin. 


Automobile and Highway Guides 


Ideal tour. A. C. Judd, The Elton, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

The “ideal tour’ is the great interstate 
highway of New England for the auto tour- 
ist. This paraphlet gives an eleven day trip 
with valuable information relative “to the 
roads, hotels, ferry connections, etc. Many 
illustrations. Two maps. 

Associated tours guide. Automobile Club 
of America. New York. 50c. 

A practical roadbook for quick and easy 
consultation, published annually. Hotels are 
given, ferries are shown with their time 
tables where obtainable; laws governing the 
use of automobiles in the several states. 
The book will assist any one who plans an 
auto trip of any great extent. It covers a 
trans-continental tour and tours in the dif- 
ferent states. 


Local Tours and Tourist Companies 


The Bronx. Bronx Board of Trade. New 
York City. 

Published annually, it gives location of 
parks, schools, churches, theatres, etc. It 
includes the main points of interest and 
answers pertinent and obvious questions. 
New York bids you welcome. Merchants 

Association of New York. 

A pamphlet of 16 pages with a folded map. 
Locates hotels, art galleries and places of in- 
terest. 

A trip to San Francisco. Issued by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
August 1921. 

Much condensed information with location 
of places of interest, hotels, cafés (classified 
according to particular features or special- 
ties), places of amusement, schools, 
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churches, etc. One, two and three-day trips 

are listed. No map, but numerous illustra- 

tions. 

Two weeks vacation in New York. 
derbilt hotel. 

Includes numerous small but clear cuts of 
points of interest. Has two maps, and 28 
pages of descriptive matter. 

Grand cruise de luxe to the Mediterra- 
nean. Thos. Cook & Son, 561 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

One of the various descriptive books pub- 
lished by this tourist company, and similar 
to those published by the Raymond-Whit- 
comb company. <An outline map showing 
the route of the cruise is given, and many 
attractive pictures. Another Mediterranean 
trip is conducted by the Frank Tourist Com- 
pany, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York, and a 
guide or explanation of the cruise is pub- 
lished for distribution. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Co., 112 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

The publications of this company are 

primarily for their own conducted tours, and 


Van- 
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ture. Tallahassee. October 1, 1921. 
Largely descriptive. The method of ar- 
rangement by sections and counties will 
make it of interest to tourists. Useful also 
to prospective citizens and those who are in- 
terested commercially. No maps included. 


Montana: tourist edition. 
Agriculture, Labor 
Helena, Montana. 

Of special value to those planning to motor 
in Montana. Illustrations, descriptive mate- 
rial, definite directions, and a splendid road 
map of Montana showing main highways and 
secondary roads. 


Department of 
and Industry. 


Wisconsin. Conservation Commission. 
Madison. 
Map of the Nelson Dewey state park. 
Map of the Peninsular state park. 
See Wisconsin first. 
State islands for lease. 
These pamphlets, free on request, contain 
directions to campers and similar informa- 
tion. 





give explanatory material. Much cond d 
information for any prospective traveler 
may be found here; the illustrations are 
numerous and very excellent. Maps are 
seldom included. Some of their pamphlets 
are as follows: South America—A cruise 
to the West Indies and Hawaii—Gates tours: 
British Isles, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy—Europe—Europe, the 
Pilgrim tours—China and Japan—California 
and Hawaii—Mediterranean Cruise—Arabian 
Nights Africa. 

Royal Blue Line Co. 

Boston. 

This company publishes and sends free 
of charge folders describing the famous mon- 
uments, buildings, etc., to be seen on their 
motor tours. Outline maps are included. 
Valuable chiefly for travelers who may be 
obliged to make a hurried or brief visit at 
these places, The following are some of 
their folders: Free map and guide to New 
York—to Washington—to Boston — See 
Plymouth—Seeing Havana. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


State and Sectional Publications 


Alberta: a survey of the topography, cli- 
mate, resources, industries, trans- 
portation, communication, and insti- 
tutional services of the province of 
Alberta. J. McCarg. (Alberta Agri- 
cultural Department) Department of 
Agriculture, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Florida tourist. Florida Quarterly Bul- 

letin of the Department of Agricul- 





. Highway Commission. State 
highway pocket map and guidebook. 
20c. State highway wall map. 414x5 
feet. $2.00. 

These can be purchased from Superintend- 
ent of Public Property, Madison. The form- 
er is a pamphlet containing text about 
points of interest. The latter is a map 
mounted on cloth for wall use. 


Railroad and Steamship Publications 


Chicago & North Western Railway. Chi- 


cago. 

Interesting folders, with maps, for Wis- 
consin are as follows: Canoe trips in Wis- 
consin; Short jaunts for busy people; 
Through picturesque Wisconsin. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway also 
publishes valuable maps and folders, 


I. M. M. lines. Chicago passenger office, 
14 N. Dearborn Street. 

Includes a very clear “travel map” of 
Europe, 22x25 inches. Distances are in- 
dicated on railroads and ist, 2d and 3d class 
rates are given. Plans of London and Paris 
accompany the map; the London plan is 
7x21 inches. In sending for this folder it 
would be advisable to ask for two, since the 
plan of Paris is on the back of the travel 
map. 

Japan: tourist’s handbook. Traffic de 
partment, Imperial Government Rail- 


way, Tokyo. Gratis. 
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A detailed guidebook on Japan. A second 
book entitled Japan is good, though not so 
eomplete. In both books are maps and 
illustrations. 

Map of Alaska and the Yukon. White 
Pass and Yukon Route, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Valuable as a map of Alaska, as well as 
for its purpose of showing this particular 
route. Its size is 21x30 inches. 


Norway (Orient line pleasure cruises). 
Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd. 5 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, E. C. 3. 

A map of the cruise accompanies this 
guidebook of 46 pages, with illustrations 
and descriptive matter. 


Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. 
281 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Atlases—or paper covered albums, con- 
tains pictures and maps with brief descrip- 
tions of towns. Six numbers from 15 to 20 
pages each, include: Jura, Burgundy; the 
Riviera; Valley of the Rhone; Morocco; the 
French Alps; Savoy and Dauphiny. 


South Manchuria Railway. 

Eighteen pages are devoted to histery and 
present government of South Manchuria; 
sixteen more to South Manchurian railway, 
and the remainder of the 185 pages to places 
of interest along the lines. A very good 
map accompanies the guide. This and other 
travel literature for Manchuria may be se- 
cured from Mr. Yozo Tamura, South Man- 
churia Railway Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Switzerland: hints for travelers to the 
very heart of Europe, published by 
the Swiss State Railroads. 

In addition to the brief descriptions of 
various points of interest there are listed 
@ great number of Swiss health resorts, 
tourist and wintersport centers, and the most 
interesting tourist railways of Switzerland 
with their starting and terminal points. A 
few pages are devoted to things about which 
the traveler should know for his own con- 
venience. Application for this guidebook 
should be made to Official Agency of the 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Washington, D. .C. Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad. 

Thirty pages describing points of inter- 
ests with map and illustrations. Lists prin- 
cipal hotels and theatres. Of value to one 
who is making plans for a brief stay in 


Washington. Less detailed than other 
guidebooks, 
Note: Application should be made to 


different railroads for publications de- 
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scribing the different sections of the 
country through which they go. 


United States and Pan American Union 
Publications 


Forest trails and highways of the Mount 
Hood region. U. S. Agriculture de- 
partment. (circular No. 105) 1920. 

For auto tourists and hikers, Camp 
grounds, map of Portland and the Mount 

Hood region, with detailed directions and 

valuable information. 


Glacier National Park, by M. R. Campbell. 
Apply to Supt. of documents. 30c. 
Popular guide to its geology and scenery. 
Includes 13 plates and a map. Another pub- 
lication is the Panoramic view of Glacier 
National Park. 25c. It is 1844x21 inches. 


Glimpses of our National parks. Apply to 
Director of National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The same Park Service also publishes a 
Map showing location of national parks and 
national monuments and railroad connections 
thereto. 


Going abroad; a booklet of information 
for travelers. U. S. Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gives accurate and official information 
relative to passport regulations, what to 
take when making an application; income 
tax receipt, carrying funds, baggage ar- 
rangements, ship’s time, tipping, foreign and 
American customs regulations, and a gloss- 
ary of nautical terms. This publication is 
in the interest of the American Merchant 
Marine, and the name of the one making 
application for it is also given to the U. S. 
Lines Office from which specific information 
regarding any particular route is sent. 


Guidebook of the Western United States. 
U. S. Geological Survéy, 1916. Bul- 
letins 611-614, 4v. 

Contents: The Northern Pacific route with 
a side trip to Yellowstone park, (Bul. 611); 
Overland route, (Bul. 612); Santa Fé route, 
with a side trip to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, (Bul. 615); Shasta route and 
coast line, (Bul. 614). 

“The method adopted is to entertain the 
traveler by making more interesting what 
he sees from the car window.” Preface. 
Each guidebook has from 19 to 29 sheet 
maps giving graphic presentation of each 
part of the route. The illustrations are very 
good. Each town on the route is charac- 
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terized, and its elevation given. Descrip- 
tive matter covers over 200 pages in each 
book. These are not ordinarily distributed 
free but may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents at 50c each, 
paper bound, or 75c cloth. 


Manual for motorists: 
tional park, season of 1921. 
National] Park Service. 


Yellowstone na- 
U. S. 
12p. pa 21c. 


Map of Washington, D. C. Superintend- 
ent of documents. 10c. 

This is a map folded between pasteboard 
covers. Published at the time of the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments, 
Nov. 11, 1921. It is extremely convenient 
for the quick location of points of interest, 
which are indexed on the margin. 

Routes to desert watering places in the 
Mohave desert region, California. U. 
S. Geological Survey. Water-supply 
peper 490-B, 1921. 
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Schedule of steamers appointed to convey 
mails to foreign countries during 
March, 1922. Supt. of documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


These are published monthly. Single copies 
are 5c; a year’s subscription, 25c. Business 
men who deal with foreign firms, and the 
foreigners in a community who still keep 
in touch with the “old country” will appre- 
ciate the up-to-date information of these 
schedules. 


Seeing South America: principal routes, 
larger cities, natural wonders, time 
required, approximate cost and other 
condensed information for prospec- 
tive travelers. Illustrated. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
1920. 





TREES 


By Dorothy Reed Furbish, Student, Wisconsin Library School 


Something about trees will be of inter- 
est at this time of year. We are including 
in this list not only books dealing with 
trees from a scientific point of view, but 
also poems, essays, and stories which may 
be used in Arbor Day programs. The 
havoc wrought by the storm in many parts 
of the state will make the titles listed 
under the heading Planting and care of 
trees of particular interest. Especial at- 
tention is called to Professor Aust’s bul- 
letin, How to care for injured shade trees, 
which may be procured, free of charge, by 
writing to Miss Kleinheinz, Mailing room, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Other poems, essays, etc., will be 
found in the following anthologies: 


Richards, Mrs. Waldo, ed. The melody of 


earth; an anthology of garden and 
nature poems from present-day poets, 
1921. Houghton. 

Schauffler, Robert Haven, ed. Arbor Day. 
1909. Moffat. 

Stevenson, Burton Egbert, ed. Home book 
of verse for young folks. 1915. Holt. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas & Smith, Nora Archi- 
bald. Golden numbers; a book of verse 
1902. McClure. 


for youth. 





Books for the Student and the Tree Lover 


Bailey, L. H. The apple tree. 1922. Mac- 


millan, $1.50. 

Blakeslee, Albert Francis & Garvis, C. D. 
Trees in winter; their study, care and iden- 
tification. 1913. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Dixon, Loyal & Fitch, F. E. The human 
side of trees; wonders of the tree world. 


1917. Stokes. 
Dorrance, John Gordon. Story of the for- 
est. 1916. Amer. Bk. Co. 68c. 


Ely, Helena Rutherford. 
hardy garden book. 
91-126. 

Emerson, Arthur I, & Weed, Clarence Moores. 
Our trees; how to know them. 1918. 5th 
ed. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Hough, Romeyn Beck. Handbook of the 
trees of the northern states and Canada, 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 1907. Pri- 
vately printed. 


Keeler, Harriet Louise. Our native trees 
and how to identify them; a popular study 
of their habits and their peculiarities. 1913. 
9th ed. Scribner. $3.00. 

Lounsberry, Alice. A guide to the trees, 
with an introduction by N. L. Britton. 
1900. Stokes. $2.50. 

Mathews, Ferdinand Schuyler. Field book 
of American trees and shrubs; a concise 
description of the character and color of 
species common throughout the United 


Trees, in Another 
Macmillan, $3.50, p. 
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States, with maps showing their general 
distribution. 1915. Putman. $3.50. 
Rogers, Julia Ellen. The tree book; a popu- 
lar guide to a knowledge of the trees of 
North America and their uses for culti- 
vation. 1905. Doubleday. $5.00. 
Rogers, Julia Ellen. Tree guides; trees 


east of the Rockies. 1914. Doubleday. 
$1.25. 

Rogers, Julia Ellen. Trees worth knowing. 
1917. Doubleday. $1.75. (Little nature 
library). 

Trelease, W. Winter botany, 1918. W. Tre- 
lease, Urbana, Ill. $2.50. 

Wilson, E. H. Romance of our trees. 1920. 


Doubleday. $10.00. (Limited edition). 


Planting and Care of Trees 


Aust, Franz A. How to care for injured 
shade trees. 1922, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. Gratis. (Sten- 
cil Bulletin No. 50). 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Pruning Manual. 
1916. 18th ed. Macmillan. (Rural man- 
uals). 

Collins, J, Franklin. Tree surgery. (Bib. 
2 pp.) 1921. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Farmers Bulletin 1178). 


Davey, John. The tree doctor; the care of 


trees and plants. 1907. Sealfield Pub- 
lishing Co. 
Peets, Elbert. Practical tree repair; the 


physical repair of trees, bracing and the 


treatment of wounds and cavities. 1913. 
McBride. $2.50. 
National business league of America. Tree 


planters of America; a potent factor for 
the reforestration of the United States 
and extension of practical arboriculture 
by the American farmer boys. 3rd ed. enl. 
1911. 

The school beautiful. 1907. Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Free on 
application to department. 


Trees in History 


Simmons, J. R. Historic trees of Massa- 
chusetts. 1919. Marshall Jones. $4.00. 
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Stories About Trees 


Mills, E. A. Story of a thousand-year pine. 
1915. Houghton. $1.25. (Riverside lit- 
erature series). 


Essays About Trees 


Burroughs, John. English woods; a contrast, 

in Fresh fields, 1895, Houghton, p. 35-44, 
The falling leaves, in Under 

the Maples, 1921, Houghton, p. 1-10. 

Dresslar, F. B. Ethics of the trees. 
Stratford. $1.50. 

Eaton, Walter Pritchard. 
trails and upland pastures, 
1917, p. 248-63. 

Jeffries, Richard. 
air, 1905, Lond. 
185-92. 


1921. 


Trees, in Green 
Doubleday, 


The forest, in The open 
Chatto & Windus, p. 


———————-__ The pine wood, in The open 
air, 1905, Lond. Chatto & Windus, p. 70- 
80. 

Lubbock, Sir John, bart. Woods and fields, 
in Beauties of nature, 1892, Macmillan, p. 
165-200. 

Mabie, Hamilton Wright. The heart of the 
woods, in Under the trees and elsewhere, 
1871, Dodd, p. 84-95. 


McFarland, John Horace. Getting ac- 


quainted with the trees. New ed. Mac- 
millan. $1.90. 
Tree Poems 
Eaton, Walter Pritchard. Piegan pines. Lit- 


erary Digest 57:39, April 20, 1918. 
Foley, Helen. The old trees and the young, 
Literary Digest 57:39, April 20, 1918. 
Gibson, Wilfred Wilson, The lonely tree. 
Literary Digest 57:39, April 20, 1918. 
Hare, Mrs. Maud Cuney. Message of the 
trees; an anthology of leaves and 
branches; with foreword by W. S. 
Braithwaite. 1918. Cornhill. $2.50. 
McCarthy, John Russell. The still trees. 
Literary Digest 57:39, April 20, 1918. 
Tolman, F. L. Legends and poetry of the 
forest. pam. 1914. New York State Uni- 
versity (Arbor Day, May 8, 1914). 
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A. L. A. CONFERENCE, 1922 


Wisconsin librarians hoping to attend 
the American Library Asscciation’s An- 
nual Conference at Detroit in June will 
be glad to learn that the railroads have 
granted a round trip excursion rate of 
fare and one-half. The Conference will be 
in session June 26-July 1, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Statler. Detroit hotels 
are likely to be crowded at this time so 
that reservations should be made at once. 
Railway fare, one way, from Milwaukee 
to Detroit is $12.87, from Madison $14.49, 
and a lower berth from Chicago is $3.75. 
If enough people desire it, a trip by boat 
will be planned, leaving Chicago Friday, 
the 23rd, stopping at Milwaukee Friday 
evening and arriving Monday at Detroit. 
The Travel Committee is also planning 
two post conference trips: one from De- 
troit to New York via Toronto, the Thou- 
sand Islands, the St. Lawrence, Montreal 
and Boston; the other an excursion 
through the lakes to Duluth and back to 
Detroit (at a cost of $78.00, including 
meals and berth). The trip may be made 
one way to Duluth for $42.00. Inquiries 
should be made promptly to Mr. John F. 
Phelan, Chicago Public Library, who is 
the Middle-West member of the Travel 
Committee. 


At the first general session on Monday 
evening it is expected that there will be 
greetings from Mayor James Couzens of 
Detroit and John C. Lodge, president of 
the Common Council. Dr. M. L. Burton, 
president of the University of Michigan, 
has accepted the invitation of the Pro- 
gram Committee to deliver an address 
and this will be followed by the presiden- 
tial address of Azariah S. Root. After the 
meeting a general reception will be held. 


The second general session will follow 
on Tuesday morning, the general theme 
of the meeting being A. L. A. Publications, 
The plan is to have a talk on the Policy 
of the A. L. A. in the Field of Publication 
followed by short talks and informal dis- 
cussion on what needs to be published and 
the usefulness of A. L. A. publications 


from the standpoint of libraries of every 
sort. The subject for discussion at the 
third general session which will be held 
Wednesday morning will be recruiting for 
library service. 

At the fourth general session, on Fri- 
day morning, annual reports will be pre- 
sented. 

The Individual’s Responsibility to His 
Profession is the subject announced for 
the fifth general session Saturday morn- 
ing. The program committee hopes to 
begin this meeting with an address by 
some distinguished speaker, followed by 
brief talks by prominent librarians, and 
informal discussion. Beside the five gen- 
eral sessions there will be more than 45 
meetings of sections, round table groups 
and affiliated organizations. 

The Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has extended an invita- 
tion to the American Library Association 
to spend one day of the week in Ann 
Arbor, adding, “The University will be 
delighted to have the members of the 
Association as its guests at luncheon on 
that day.” The president of the A. L. A. 
has accepted this invitation and plans are 
being made to spend most of Thursday, 
June 29th, in Ann Arbor. 

Plans are given in greater detail in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for March and further 
announcements will appear in the next 
issue. 


Membership in the American Library 
Association 


The summer conference of the A. L. A. 
is to be held this year in the Middle West 
at Detroit. A much larger proportion of 
the Wisconsin librarians should be able 
to attend than has been possible during 
the past four years. 

The thoughtless have occasionally said, 
“What can I get out of the A. L. A. when 
I never attend the meetings,” not think- 
ing of the printed helps, the impetus that 
affects our work as a whole through com- 
mittee conference and organized action 
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in every line of library endeavor, through- 
out Canada and the United States. They 
have not realized that responsibilities as 
advantages come to all librarians not 
merely to members of the A. L. A. Don’t 
you think you or your library ought to be 
a member? 

This year even this thoughtless remark 
is impossible. More of us can attend the 
conference than ever before. Let us all 
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go as active participants in the affairs of 
the association. Members and non-mem- 
bers are welcome, but you will enjoy it 
more and get a more dynamic inspiration 
if you are one of the members. “Come 
on in, the water’s fine.” 


WM, J. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Membership Committee, 
American Library Association. 





DETROIT OUR HOST 


By Dorothy Reed Furbish, Student, Wisconsin Library School 


Librarians who are intending to visit 
Detroit this summer will be interested in 
the decorative panels recently installed 
in the Delivery Hall of the public library. 
The artist, Gari Melchers, was born in 
Detroit in 1860. He studied in France 
and Germany and has won distinction 
among artists both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. His paintings hang in several of the 
great European galleries, as well as in 
the Congressional Library, Museum of 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
and other galleries in this country. 

The three panels, “with their glowing 
primary colors, bring forcibly out of the 
past the era when nature was practically 
undisturbed in the region of the Great 
Lakes, and adventurous pioneers were 
making in the forest the beginnings of 
ordered and conventional life. The paint- 
ings set into the white walls of the De- 
livery Hall have something of the primi- 
tive splendor and gallant spirit of those 
early days. 

“In two of the panels the artist has 
chosen to picture actual events in the 
early history of Detroit. * * * The 
third panel, allegorical and interpretive 
rather than narrative, forms the central 
motive which binds the three into a com- 
plete whole.’’* 

The left panel tells the story of the 
landing of Madam Cadillac and Madam 
Tonty, the wife of Cadillac’s lieutenant, 


in the year 1703. In 1701 Cadillac, with 
one hundred and twenty men, had estab- 
lished Fort Pontchartrain on the banks of 
the Detroit river. He succeeded in build- 
ing up a prosperous settlement during the 
next two years, and the result is shown 
in the background of the picture. It is 
said that the Iroquois Indians were much 
impressed with the courage of the French 
ladies in undertaking such a long and 
hazardous journey, and this approval 
meant much in securing the cooperation 
of the Indians for the future. 

The right panel pictures one of the epi- 
sodes in the famous conspiracy of the In- 
dian chief, Pontiac. The story, immortal- 
ized by Parkman, is that of the treachery 
of Pontiac, thwarted by the English com- 
mander, Gladwyn, who was forewarned 
of the intended massacre. Mr. Melcher’s 
representation of the historical detail 
shows the influence of careful research. 
He was fortunate in securing the cooper- 
ation of Mr. Henry Ogden, an authority 
on uniforms, and of Mr. Henry Stanley, 
who lived in Detroit fifty years ago, and 
is familiar with Indian trappings. The 
wampum belt, to have been used by Pon- 
tiac as a signal for the massacre, was 
taken from a genuine belt in the Museum 
of Natural History. 

“In the middle panel, the two figures 


in the foreground represent the Path- 
finder and the Trapper—the advance 
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guard in the exploration of the Northwest 
and the Great Lakes. * * * The ma- 
ture, calm features of the older man are 
those of an experienced, self-reliant trail- 
breaker, while the younger man repre. 
sents adventurous youth exploring un- 
known rivers and waterways. * * * 

“Hovering over the landscape is ‘The 
vision of Ste. Claire’ in the delicate figure 
of Ste. Claire, elusive in her silvery gar- 
ments and delicate cutlines. She is rec- 
orded as being the founder of the order 
of Poor Clares and lived in the twelfth 
century in Assissi. It was on Ste. Claire’s 
Day that LaSalle, in the first vessel that 
ever navigated through the lakes, ap- 
proached and entered the lake for the 
first time, and named it in honor of the 
saintly virgin whose devout life is re- 
flected in the symbols of the order, the 
white purity of the lily and the Holy 
Book. 

“This middle panel, of high decorative 
effect, yet restful and mellow in tone, 
hangs suspended as a Fata Morgana glit- 
tering in the sun—a promise of new land, 
a land of beauty and plenty; it arches the 
beautifully carved entrance to the Deliv- 
ery Hall on the main floor, also the gate- 
way to fields of unexplored riches to the 
many travellers who journey to the li- 
brary for understanding, self-development 
and progress.” 

Those who are interested in the absorb- 
ing history of Detroit and the Great Lakes 
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region will find the following list of use: 

Munro, W. B. Crusaders of New France. 

1918. Yale Univ. Press. 

Parkman, Francis. Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
Little. 

— Discovery of the great west. 
Little. 

—————— Pioneers of France in the new 
world. Little. 

Two interesting books about Francis 
Parkman, who has done so much to pre- 
serve for us the history of the pioneer 
days in Canada and the United States: 
Sedgwick, H. D. Francis Parkman. 1904. 

Houghton. 

Seitz, D. C. ed. Letters of Francis Parkman. 
1911. Torch press. 

The following short list includes both 
guides and descriptive matter about the 
city of Detroit: 

Burton, C. M. History of Detroit, 1870- 
1850. 1917. C. M. Burton, 65 Boston 
Blvd. West. gratis. 

Detroit convention and tourists’ bureau, 
Beautiful Detroit. illus. 1917. gratis. 

Detroit institute of arts of the City of De- 
troit. Catalog of paintings, sculpture, 
and contemporary arts and crafts. 1920. 
Institute. $1. 

Keep, H. E. & Burton, M. A., comps. Guide 
to Detroit. pam. 1916. Detroit News 
company. 25c. 

Parkins, A. E, Historical geography of De- 
troit. 1918. Michigan historical com- 
mission, Lansing. $1. 


* Note: The quoted passages are taken 
from the semi-monthly bulletin of the De- 
troit public library, Library Service. 





NOTES FOR 
Edited by Julia 


The Library and the Community 


The real function of a public library is 
well expressed by Miss Janes in a con- 
cluding paragraph of the report of the 
Fond du Lac library for 1921. 

“While figures and statistics bring out 
some facts regarding the books of the li- 
brary, we must not forget that the benefit 


LIBRARIANS 
Wright Merrill 


of the library to the community cannot 
be calculated in the number of books cir- 
culated. The real task comes when we 
ask the question ‘What has the library 
contributed to the life, progress and 
thought of the community?’ The library 
should draw its patrons from the home, 
office, factory, and the store. Nothing 
that affects humanity should be foreign 
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to the library interests. Are we measur- 
ing up to the tests?” 


Identification vs. Borrower’s Card 


A number of Wisconsin libraries have 
adopted a simplification of the Newark 
charging system, which omits the bor- 
rower’s card. This has been discussed, 
with arguments pro and con, in the Bul- 
letin 13:163, June 1917, and 16:51, April 
1920. A file of borrowers’ names and 
numbers is kept at the desk, consulted 
whenever a book is charged, and the bor- 
rower’s number copied from it on to the 
book card. 

In the smaller libraries, where names 
are well known and files small, this con- 
sultation is rapidly done. But in larger 
places, names must be asked for in most 
cases, and may be difficult to catch, espe- 
cially in a community with many foreign- 
ers. The files become bulky and it is hard 
for more than one person to work 
with them. Sometimes various schemes 
are tried to avoid turning to the files each 
time, resulting in a system which is no 
simpler than the full Newark. 

The Detroit Public Library has secured 
all the advantages of dispensing with the 
borrower’s card, without these disadvan- 
tages, by the use of a small identification 
ecard. This is carried in pocket or purse 
rather than in the book, is presented at 
the desk when a book is to be charged, 
and the borrower’s number copied from it. 
As no stamping is done on the identifica: 
tion card, it does not fill up and require 
copying. Members of the staff say that it 
is rarely left at home; but if that does 
occur the registration files are consulted 
and the number written on a slip. 

Librarians who attend the Detroit meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. will find it worth 
while to investigate this system for them- 
selves asking their own questions and 
discussing objections that may occur to 
them. For this reason it is mentioned 
now, and as a scheme worth serious study, 
rather than one to be accepted on the 
writer’s recommendation. See Miss Helen 
M. Ward, Chief of the Circulation de- 
partment, if you are interested in it. 
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Follow-up Methods 


“The public library is, or should be, a 
business institution. * * * To assert 
that a librarian’s administration is not 
‘business-like’ is to make one of the most 
serious charges that could be brought 
against it,” writes Dr. Bostwick in Some 
principles of business-like conduct in li- 
braries. And later on, “Where the busi- 
ness man cannot see an immediate result 
from something that he does, he now 
takes nothing for granted, but investi- 
gates * * * For this purpose business 
men have devised all sorts of ‘follow-up’ 
systems. * * * The sending of over- 
due postals is a ‘follow-up’ system.” 


An accumulation of overdues in the tray 
means an unbusiness-like administration, 
to say the least. But in the year 1922, 
with book prices high and book funds in- 
adequate, failure to take proper care of 
public property in the form of books seems 
criminal carelessness. And sending one 
overdue postal in the course of time and 
then dropping the matter isn’t sufficient. 
A regular routine, with follow-up at short 
intervals is necessary. One postcard when 
the book is a week over-due, a second a 
week later, then a formal letter mention- 
ing the price of the book is the usual 
method. This letter may even be signed 
by the president of the board or the city 
attorney. If all these fail a visit to the 
home may clear up misunderstandings 
and prevent trouble in the future, besides 
getting the missing book. The janitor or 
a high school page may be used as mes- 
senger, though neither can be counted on 
to be tactful. But all these methods are 
worthless unless they are used promptly, 
systematically. The fine slips sold by 
the library supplies houses are a help, for 
the date of each step can be recorded on 
them. 


Ordinarily the statement “I never had 
the book” isn’t accepted without investi- 
gation. Of course the library may be in 
the wrong; a mistake may have been 
made in copying the borrower’s number 
on the book card. If a new assistant is 
just learning the work, by all means give 
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the reader the benefit of the doubt. But 
usually ask to see the borrower’s card, 
notice whether it has an uncancelled 
charge of that date, ask the reader to 
make another search at home. If he has 
loaned his card to someone else the re- 
sponsibility is still his. The book that 
has actually been lost by the reader must 
be paid for, the amount charged being 
usually what it cost the library as shown 
by the accession book. 


The Bugbear of Fines 


In Utopia, there will be no fines 
charged, for every reader will be so con- 
siderate as to bring his books back 
promptly that some one else may make 
use of them. But as long as we are deal- 
ing with ordinary human beings we must 
use some reminder to prevent books being 
kept indefinitely. And no one has been 
able to suggest anything better than a 
financial one. 

To be sure the reader should be con- 
sidered more important than the fine. The 
overdue post card should be made a help 
to him in holding the amount of the fine 
down. Some limit, such as the cost of 
the book, or even a smaller amount should 
be set, beyond which a fine does not ac- 
cumulate. First offenders should be 
lightly punished, for the librarian may 
not have made the time limit clear. In 
the case of fire, contagious disease or 
other calamity no fine should be charged; 
nor should a poor child be kept indefin- 
itely from using the library because of a 
large fine. Let him pay something, on 
the installment plan, do a bit of work 
around the library, for the sake of the 
moral effect, then give him the use of 
books again. 

But with these exceptions a public in- 
stitution must be business-like. Abolish 
fines, if you can. If not, enforce them 
impartially and expect prompt payment. 
The smaller the library, the harder this 
is, because of the close personal relation 
between librarian and reader. But delay 
doesn’t help matters even here. To try 
to collect petty amounts after several 
months causes great annoyance. If en- 
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forcement has been lax, explain fully in 
the newspaper why fines are charged, 
why the library cannot afford to install 
a bookkeeping system for these small 
amounts, and that it is not fair to trust 
a leading citizen or personal friend while 
collecting strictly from a high school stu- 
dent. During the war much was made 
of the economy of the cash and carry 
store, as compared with the expense of 
bookkeeping systems. People are there- 
fore ready for this argument. Then make 
the rule that one book but only one will 
be charged after a fine is due, and enforce 
it by holding the borrower’s card. This 
makes proper allowance for the reader 
who has come to the library without 
money in her pocket on the first occasion, 
or has sent a child with the book. Diffi- 
cult as this policy may be to carry out 
at first, it can be done when readers un- 
derstand the reason why and know that 
all are being treated alike. 


Home-coming or Cancellation Week 


When fines and overdues have accum- 
ulated badly and many books are missing 
at inventory it may be well to preface the 
stricter administration with a week when 
delinquent books are taken back, and no 
questions asked, when fines are cancelled, 
and a fresh start taken. This has been 
done successfully in a number of Wiscon- 
sin libraries, and does clear up many 
snags. But it must be made clear in the 
publicity that this is not to be an annual 
event, for that is putting a premium on 
carelessness. It should rather be pre- 
sented as a last chance to set a wrong 
right, and accompanied or followed close- 
ly by a statement of the business-like pol- 
icy for the future. 


It is interesting to read in the Literary 
Digest for February 25, p. 46, of the suc- 
cess in Minneapolis of a “Home-coming 
week for book waifs”. Boxes placed out- 
side the main library and branches made 
restitution easy. More than 500 books 
were returned during the week, including 
not only fiction, but also books on religion, 
chemistry, bricklaying, automobiles, vol- 
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umes of poetry, music scores and debating 
handbooks. 


Courtesy and Laxness Not Identical 


“Goodwill” is considered by Dr. Bost- 
wick one of the most valuable assets of a 
library or a business house. We all feel 
strongly the importance of courteous serv- 
ice, of an atmosphere of friendliness; the 
danger of rigidity and too much red tape. 
Libraries exist that people may have 
books to read. But is it not possible to 
combine good service with business-like 
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methods? Is it not necessary to do so in 
a public institution? Laxness ought not 
to be tolerated there. It isn’t the rule 
as much as the manner and spirit in 
which it is enforced that impresses read- 
ers. If we can make them feel that re- 
strictions exist only to protect them from 
each other we have won half the battle. 
Fines can be collected courteously, with- 
out making personal enemies or arousing 
antagonism to the library. In the famous 
story in the Virginian, a smile was needed 
to keep an epithet from becoming an in- 
sult. 





CHOOSING A 


In the spring librarians are frequently 
called upon to aid in presenting to the 
high school graduates some helpful books 
on the various vocations. The Traveling 
Library Department will be glad to loan 
some of these books to any library in the 
State which wishes to supplement its own 
collection. 


Adams, E. K. Women professional workers. 

Allen, F. J. Business employments. 

Allen, F. J, Law as a vocation. 

Bleyer, W. G. Profession of journalism. 

Brewster, E. T. Vocational guidance for the 
professions. 

Dean, E. O. Opportunities out-of-doors. 

Filene, Catherine. Careers for women. 

Fowler, N. S. Starting in life. 

Friedel, J. H. Training for librarianship. 

Giles, F. M. & I. K. Vocational civics. 

Gowin, E. B. & Wheatley, W. A. Occupa- 
tions. 

Hammond, J. H. The engineer. 

Kilduff, E. J. How to choose and get a bet- 
ter job. 


LIFE WORK 


Kilduff, E. J. The private secretary. 

Moore, H. H. Youth and the nation. 

Newell, F, H. & Drayer, C. E. Engineering 
as a career. : 

Parsons, Frank. Choosing a vocation. 

Pearson, F. B. The teacher. 

Richards, Claude. Man of tomorrow. 

Rollins, F. W. What can a young man do? 

Slattery, C. L. Ministry. 

Weaver, D. W. & E. W. 
fession. 

Weaver, E. W. & Byler, J. F. Profitable 
vocations for boys. 

Weaver, E. W. Vocations for girls. 

Whitehead, H. Your job. 

Women’s education and 
Boston. Vocations 
women—2 volumes. 


Medicine as a pro- 


union, 
trained 


industrial 
for the 


For the Teacher’s Use 


Brewer, J. M. Vocational guidance move- 
ment. - 

Davis, J. B. Vocational and moral guid- 
ance, 


Puffer, J. A, Vocational guidance. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


As the Bulletin goes to press the field 
work of the class of 1922 is nearing com- 
pletion, and Wednesday, March 29, will 
find the students in residence for the work 
of the spring quarter. The spring recess 
of one week extends from March 22 to 28. 


Passing years bring inevitable changes 
to any institution, but in spite of this old 
philosophy, it is with regret that the resig- 
nation of Miss Merrill, reported elsewhere 
in the Bulletin, is accepted. She has been 
a member of the faculty for four and a 
half years, bringing thorough equipment 
and deep interest to her work, excellent 
instruction to the courses assigned her, 
and good judgment to faculty meetings. 
The greater part of her teaching was in 
the first semester, leaving the second 
largely free for field work. She will be 
greatly missed in her circuit of libraries 
where her advice and help were eagerly 
awaited. 

Miss Turvill was granted leave of ab- 
sence in February for the remainder of the 
semester because of the need growing out 
of her sister’s death. She returns in time 
for the Summer Session, and will resume 
her accustomed work. Her teaching has 
always been lightened in the second se- 
mester, to allow time for field work, and 
for this temporary provision will be made. 


For her instructional work, the School 
is most fortunate in securing Frank K. 
Walter, librarian of the University of 
Minnesota, formerly vice-director of the 
New York State Library School, to give 
the work in the two important courses of 
Binding and Printing. Mrs. Davis and Miss 
Reely have generously offered to carry 
the lectures on Periodicals for Library 
Use, and Editions, correlating as they do, 
the one with reference work and the other 
with book selection, the courses which 
they teach. 

Miss Julia A. Robinson, Secretary of 
the Iowa Library Commission, comes 
eariy in April to give the course in Li- 


brary administration which she con- 
ducted so successfully last year; Mr. Les- 
ter will as usual give several of the lec- 
tures in this course. Reference work, 
Book selection, Bibliography, Public docu- 
ments, Buildings and equipment, and 
Children’s work, will be carried forward 
in their usual sequence by the regular 
faculty. 

The “event” of field practice this year 
was the great storm of February 22-24, the 
havoc of which still keeps northern 
Wisconsin isolated. That the students 
proved themselves equal to a hard situa- 
tion, meeting emergencies and discom- 
forts with fortitude and good sense the 
following extracts from their letters will 
bear witness. 


The Adventures of the Great Storm 


“The worst storm in forty years” para- 
lyzed traffic in Wisconsin just at the time 
that the students were criss-crossing the 
state on February 22, from their first as- 
signment to their second. The experiences 
encountered had not been provided for in 
field practice directions and were of a 
nature to be enjoyed chiefly in retrospect. 
Letters announcing arrival at their desti- 
nations were awaited with very real con- 
cern at the school. 

These are some of the adventures the 
letters related. The connections between 
Sparta and Superior are not of the best 
in any case. Miss King wrote: “I arrived 
last evening, the 24th, on a train that was 
thirteen hours late and which was the 
first one that had reached Superior over 
the C. & N. W. since Tuesday afternoon. 
We spent seven hours in the train at Eau 
Claire and I was delighted when Mrs. 
Jolliffe got on. It was really the worst 
trip I have ever experienced and I hope 
I’ll never have another like it. Iam going 
to breakfast in a few minutes and I ex- 
pect to do full justice to it, for a very 
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meager lunch at Eau Claire yesterday 
morning is the only food I have had for 
thirty-eight hours.” 

Getting away from Superior proved 
equally arduous. Miss Pressey’s letter 
follows: “I am very glad indeed to say 
that I am in Appleton. Miss Kirk is 
here, too, and is furnishing this paper, so 
that we can get this letter off on the first 
train, which they say will leave about ten 
this morning. 

“TI left Superior Tuesday evening, stayed 
in Ashland that night, and left there on 
scheduled time the next morning. But we 
got stuck at Hortonville Wednesday about 
six o’clock and stayed there. I suppose 
the train is there now. An Appleton girl 
and I hired a man to bring us here in a 
cutter. We got in yesterday afternoon. 
Fortunately, we were within reach of food, 
and warm all the time. Except for being 
rather tired, I am all right. Miss Kirk 
will go on to New London as soon as the 
road is clear. In the meantime, she is 
working in the library here.” 

The journey from Fond du Lac to New 
London is usually made in two and a half 
hours. Miss Kirk spent four days en route. 
“I left Fond du Lac Wednesday morning, 
arrived at Appleton Junction at six in the 
evening. After waiting until ten, I found 
that no more trains would be through. I 
went to the hotel. The next morning I 
went to the library and asked for work 
and have worked there until noon today 
(Saturday), when I got a train to New 
London.” 

A particularly difficult trip in ordinary 
circumstances was the one made by Miss 
Van Buren, from Viroqua to Stevens 
Point. She wrote first from Portage: “I 
have been stranded here since yesterday 
afternoon (the 22d). The train due from 
Stevens Point yesterday afternoon early, 
isn’t here yet. I expect to leave for New 
Lisbon at 1:40 p. m., stay at Wisconsin 
Rapids tonight, then run over to my des- 
tination early tomorrow morning.” But 
the St. Paul road was equally blocked and 
she waited all night at the station at New 
Lisbon. “I came on to Junction City this 
morning, instead of stopping at Wisconsin 
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Rapids. There is no service through to 
Stevens Point from there yet. The snow 
is quite heavy here, but the sleet has not 
been nearly so bad. The wreckage is ter- 
rible to see south of here. A train is to 
leave at 6:15 p. m. for Stevens Point.” 


Another letter told of her arrival ai 
Stevens Point, with further comment on 
the storm: “Those of you who have not 
had the experience of traveling in this 
storm can hardly appreciate what it has 
been. The country between New Lisbon 
and Wisconsin Rapids looks as though a 
cyclone had struck it, so damaged are the 
trees, and the telegraph and telephone 
lines. Here the sleet was not heavy 
enough to damage, but the snow is deeper 
—at least three feet, I hear.” 

Several students were unable to start at 
all. Miss Clark started from Stevens 
Point for La Crosse Wednesday morning, 
on the branch line of the Soo which runs to 
Portage. The train was stalled near Plain- 
field, but she was finally able to drive back 
to Stevens Point, a long, cold trip. After 
waiting two nights, she made a fresh 
start and finally reached her destination, 
four days late. Mrs. Elliott, too, was de- 
layed in Wisconsin Rapids. “I started for 
Oshkosh Wednesday but our train was 
caught in a drift near the first little sta- 
tion out, so after spending several hours 
there, an engine and crew from Wiscon- 
sin Rapids arrived and brought us back. 
No trains are yet running. When I called 
the station this morning (the 25th), they 
reported there might be no trains for sev- 
eral days. They have no communications 
as yet—all wires down.. But I am working 
at the library here and making the best of 
it; will go on as soon as train service is 
re-established.” 

Snowbound in Spooner and compelled to 
go to Ashland via Superior were Miss 
Bjerknes’ experiences on leaving Eau 
Claire for her second appointment. It 
proved even more difficult to get from 
Ashland to Eau Claire. Miss Magahay 
wrote: “Of course you know I did not ar- 
rive at Eau Claire on scheduled time but 
you do not know that I arrived today (the 
27th). It was necessary to travel on the 
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Soo line, an all night trip with two 
changes and no sleeper. I spent full time 
in the library at Ashland with the excep- 
tion of Thursday when I could not get 
out of the house until we were dug out 
about three o’clock. I really wanted to see 
a blizzard once more but I surely received 
‘full measure pressed down and running 
over.’ I sincerely hope there will not be 
another at the end of this month.” 


Leaving La Crosse on the 22d for Rice 
Lake, Mrs. Jolliffe was stranded at Eau 
Claire until the 24th. 

Stalled for two nights on a train was 
Miss Sammis’ fate, en route from Beloit 
to Rhinelander. She wrote from Antigo 
on Saturday: “I’m doing my best but that 
doesn’t seem to help. The north is cer- 
tainly tied up and no one knows it until 
actually here. Wednesday night I stayed 
in Fond du Lac, being unable even to get 
a train to Appleton. Thursday and Fri- 
day I’ve been living on the train,—sleep- 
ing both nights stalled somewhere on the 
way. Tonight I’m greeted again with 
‘This train won’t go any farther.’ Farther 
south it was ice but here it’s snow. They 
expect to get through tomorrow and if we 
do I’ll let the Library School know. I 
hope I’ve done the right thing in going 
ahead. There have been more trains go- 
ing north than south so I went too.” She 
finally arrived on Sunday morning. 

Northern Wisconsin was snowbound, 
but the ice storm worked havoc in the 
central section. Here are some descrip- 
tions: “Hamlin Garland was right. Win- 
ter in Wisconsin isn’t a season. it is an 
occupation. I was devoutly thankful to 
arrive sound of life and whole of limb. 
The train had to stop a number of times 
to clear the track of wires, poles and fallen 
trees, and when I arrived, the town was 
in darkness. There was just one bus at 
the station and the man said the streets 
were so obstructed that he couldn’t get 
beyond the down-town district with the 
big bus, but he would send a small car 
back for me. And like the little red hen, 
so he did. It will no doubt be several days 
before our communication with the rest of 
the world is restored, so for a little while, 
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at least, people in Sparta will be an inde- 
pendent state.”—Mrs. Pine. 

“Arrived at Neillsville in spite of the 
terrible storm, The train was almost an 
hour late as it was necessary to stop three 
times because of broken telegraph poles 
and trees. In one place the water was 
running over the tracks.”—Miss Foz. 

Experiences were not limited to stu- 
dents. Miss Merrill was in Waupaca Wed- 
nesday morning and was anxious to reach 
New London by evening, having promised 
to meet a student there. By taking the 
first train that left the city, and rear- 
ranging her route, she did get there by 7 
p. m., thankful to be under shelter, but 
only to find no student and the city in 
darkness. For several days no trains ran 
on either road. Saturday morning a 
Northwestern train was promised to the 
next station, Hortonville, where there was 
a bad blockade, so she started off. From 
there she drove in a bob sled, with a fu- 
neral party, across country to Dale, took a 
Soo train to Neenah and a bus to Apple- 
ton, finding Miss Pressey safe and sound. 
Sunday gave an opportunity to see the 
worst of the havoc wrought by the ice at 
Appleton, Neenah, and Menasha. 

Traveling was still exciting the follow- 
ing week. Green Bay and Western trains 
stopped at intervals, that the crew might 
shovel snow off the tracks, a wrecked en- 
gine on the Northwestern caused hours of 
delay, without heat. But students at Stev- 
ens Point and Rhinelander were visited, 
and a stop was even made again at New 
London where Miss Kirk had finally ar- 
rived and begun her work. It was a trip 
long to be remembered. 


School Notes 


The Library School quarters are brave 
in newly frescoed walls, freshened wood 
work, and new shades at the windows. 
It will be a pleasant “welcome home” for 
the students to find everything made new 
for them after their thrilling experiences 
of winter travel. The decorating has 
been done while the faculty and students 
were in the field, in order that the present 
class might share some enjoyment of the 
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improvements, which were greatly needed. 
The period of the war and its aftermath 
made it as difficult for the Library 
School as it has been for the libraries 
of the state to keep to the high standard 
for the appearance of public buildings. 

P. V. Hammond, a senior student in the 
Library school of the University of Illi- 
nois, who was assigned to the Milwaukee 
Public Library for a month of field work, 
was a welcome caller at the School on 
March 4. 

Alumni Notes 


Nellie A. Loomis, ex ’08, librarian, Public 
library, Columbus, Wis., has gone to Arizona 
on a leave of absence. 

Gertrude Cobb, ’11, is spending the winter 
in California, 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester H. Bean (B. Mildred 
Coon, '14) announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Barbara Avery, Feb. 25. 

Alma B. Jacobus, ’14, has gone for a trip 
around the world, returning to Milwaukee 
in the spring. 

Sophia Hall, ’16, was appointed librarian, 
Municipal Information Bureau, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, in Feb- 
ruary. 
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Edla M. Laurson, ’18, member of the 
South Dakota Free Library Commission and 
librarian of the Mitchell Free Library, read 
@ paper, “What the library should do for 
the community,” before the South Dakota 
Library Association, in September. This is 
reprinted in the South Dakota Library Bulle- 
tin for December, 1921. 

Alice A. Frost, ’19, was appointed libra- 
rian, Junior high school, Long Beach, Cal., 
in February. 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Haake (Alma E. 
Gross, 19) announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Virginia Barbara, Feb. 28. 

Charles J. Macko, ’20, as the result of a 
civil service examination was appointed ref- 
erence assistant, Department of Civics, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago, Ill., March 1. 

Mrs. George F. Keck (Lucile Liebermann 
20) recently accepted a part time position 
as research assistant in the Book Section 
of Marshall Field and Company. 

When the results of a civil service exam- 
ination offered last September for promotion 
in the higher grades of the Chicago Public 
Library were announced not long ago, Julia 
A. Baker, ’08, Alice M. Farquhar, ’12, and 
Jessie E. Reed, ’18, stood at the head of the 
list of successful candidates. 

Recent visitors at the school have been 
Mrs. Frances Hogg Button, ’16, Mignon Wy- 
man, ’19, and Ruth 8. Cochran, ’18. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


County Notes in Annual Reports 


Actual beginning of county extension, 
though necessarily on a small scale, is 
told in the annual report of the Wausau 
public library for 1921. 

“The five hundred dollars given the li- 
brary by the county board was used to 
purchase books to help in the county cir- 
culation. There were 6,281 books issued 
to county borrowers, besides those drawn 
by twenty-four county teachers on their 
school cards. The little stations at El- 
deron and Unity were used to good ad- 
vantage, and a station at one of the school 
houses in the town of Reid was also used 
by the Pike Lake district. Some of the 
boys clubs throughout the county have 
also used many of the books for their 
work, especially those on poultry, and 
there is a small collection at the city Y. 


M. C. A. which the boy’s secretary is 
circulating.” 

Plans and hopes for the future are ex- 
pressed in the Fond du Lac report. “Coun- 
ty extension work is the cry of the mod- 
ern librarian, throughout the country. At 
the present time the library is extending 
its privileges to 715 county borrowers and 
these borrowers are crying continually 
for more intensive county work. Our hope 
at the present time is that the county 
board of supervisers will soon be willing 
to back us in our efforts in this respect 
both morally and financially. We are 
looking forward to the June meeting of 
the supervisors.” 


Circulation Records Broken 
From every direction comes the news 
of very large increases in circulation. 
The visitors hear it on every trip, letters 
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bring the word, newspaper clippings pour 
in. It would be impossible to make a 
complete list of the libraries where this 
has happened; and the figures would grow 
wearisome. But here are some newspaper 
headlines: “Ladysmith library circula- 
tion at peak”; Sheboygan “Public Library 
sets new mark for February”; “Increasing 
library growth” at Wausau; “Big gains 
made during year at public library”, Fond 
du Lac; “Library breaks record”, Milwau- 
kee; “Local library has new record”, Wis- 
consin Rapids; “Book circulation at li- 
brary gains”, Green Bay; “Public library 
shows circulation increase in ’21’, La 
Crosse. 


General News Notes 


Eau Claire. A course of lectures by 
professors from the University of Wiscon- 
sin is being given on Sunday afternoons 
during Lent to raise money for children’s 
books. Among the speakers are Profes- 
sors Paxson, Stuart, Comstock, Olson and 
Slaughter. Special rates are offered stu- 
dents and school credit is being given for 
regular attendance. 


Fond du Lac. In the annual report of 
the librarian, Leila A. Janes, the follow- 
ing summary is given of progress during 
the past three years. “Staff meetings 
have been organized and held every two 
weeks, to discuss rules and current 
books; school stations have been estab- 
lished; separate children’s room loan sys- 
tem has been inaugurated; apprentice 
classes have been formed; literary con- 
test exhibits have been made; public docu- 
ment room has been arranged for refer- 
ence use; Fond du Lac county war history 
records have been made and are now 
housed in the museum; an advanced coun- 
ty library system has been mapped out; 
grade school reading lists have been com- 
piled; new charging desk has been in- 
stalled; new system of charging fines and 
a new registration of teachers’ cards has 
been made; code book has been written; 
library page system has been organized; 
high school catalog at library has been 
changed to a shelf list record, health re- 
ports have been checked and listed.” 
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Green Bay. The Kellogg library has re- 
ceived a valuable addition to its art col- 
lection in the gift by Alonzo Kimball of 
one of his own paintings It has been 
hung on the east wall of the reference 
room. 


Janesville. The circulation of books 
for the past year reached 84,320 volumes, 
showing an increase of 17 per cent for the 
adult department, and 15 per cent for the 
children’s department. During the past 
two years the total circulation from both 
departments increased 27 per cent. The 
per capita circulation is slightly under 
five books. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the city’s present population are reg- 
istered borrowers. County borrowers 
number 1,012. 

At the Janesville Industrial Exposition 
held in November, the library exhibited a 
collection of business and_ technical 
books; posters called attention to new 
books of general interest in the library; 
and Children’s book week was advertised 
by special posters, circulars and lists, 
and an attractive collection of children’s 
‘books, 

A talk by the librarian on “How to use 
the library” was one of a series of ad- 
dresses given before the Rock County 
Teachers’ Training School by persons en- 
gaged in professional or public work. 

During the summer the walls were re- 
decorated, adding greatly to the appear- 
ance of the building. 


Kenosha. The total circulation for the 
year ending December 31, 1921, was 283,- 
572, a gain of 51,622 over the year ending 
May 31, 1921, which was previously the 
fiscal year. The average circulation per 
book was six and the circulation per cap- 
ita seven. There are 8,098 families in 
Kenosha making the average number of 
books read in each family 35. 

The library has a collection of 44,063 
books—4,544 being added during the year, 
and has 14,681 registered borrowers— 
2,722 of these being new borrowers this 
year. 


La Valle. The librarian, Lucy Sheldon, 
writes: “Since taking up work as librarian 
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less than a year ago, there has been a 
gradual increase of interest in the library 
on the part of the community in and 
around this small center. The circulation 
of books and magazines has more than 
doubled in six months, and there has been 
a very material addition to the number of 
card holders. Last fall a movie furnished 
funds for magazine subscriptions. A home 
talent play is talked of to assist in pur- 
chasing books.” 


Manitowoc. The library has opened a 
station in the Presbyterian chapel at 
Riverview. 


Menasha. During February the library 
staff visited factories, distributing leaflets 
telling what the library could do for 
them. They also offered to place a set of 
books in any place of business, to be used 
by the employes. The Menasha Wooden 
Ware Co. was the first to take advantage 
of the offer. Lack of electric light made 
evening opening impossible, during and 
after the sleet storm. 


Neenah. The beautiful trees in front of 
the library were badly broken by their 
load of ice, and the library was without 
electric light for some time after the 
storm of February 22. The librarian 
issued an appeal for photographs to pre- 
serve a record of the havoc wrought all 
over the city. 


New London. A very successful per- 
formance of a musical comedy, “Spring- 
time,” was given by the public schoo] Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, for the benefit of the 
public library. The net proceeds were 
$251, which will be spent for books. 


Oconomowoc. The library has received 
a number of books as gifts, including the 
Book of knowledge, and recent travel and 
biography; also a set of a limited edition 
of the Arthur Rackham pictures of Peter 
Pan in Kensington gardens. 


Oshkosh. The museum which is 
housed in the library building has been 
entirely reorganized during the past 
eight months by a committee of the Win- 
nebago County Archaeological and His- 
torical Society. It was opened to the pub- 
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lic on March 6, and has been well patron- 
ized since—an attendance of over two 
hundred being recorded on a busy Satur- 
day. The specimens cover a wide range 
of subjects, including local and state his- 
tory, the Civil War, the World War, shell 
and minerals, coins, rare books and pa- 
pers. 


Owen. Mrs. Hughes has resigned as 
librarian, and Mrs. Roger Andrews has 
been appointed in her place. From Feb- 
ruary 1921 to February 1922 over 650 
books were added. 


Randolph. The two women’s clubs 
have contributed generously to the book 
fund of the library. The Shakespeare club 
voted $50 from its treasury. The Home 
economics club decided that each of the 
thirty members should earn five dollars, 
working singly or in groups. Methods 
varied widely and included movies, a 
dance, a juvenile concert, sleigh -rides, 
shampooing, and the sale of baked goods, 
popcorn and candy. The spirit was fine 
and the public gave hearty codéperation. 
The largest amount brought in by one 
member was $22.50 and the total $279. 


Rochester. “Our public library” was 
the topic at the evening service of the 
Congregational church, March 5, the sub- 
ject being presented by Ida Ela, secretary 
of the library board. 


Sparta. Jennie Scouten, librarian for 
the past twenty-five years, died February 
28, after a long illness. The local paper 
says of her: “In the many years that she 
had been identified with the library, she 
had made many friends by her faithful- 
ness, ability and endeavors to please the 
patrons of the institution.” 


Waupaca. The library’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary, February 28, was celebrated 
by a home talent play. In spite of the deep 
snow, which prevented the country peo- 
ple from coming to it, the net proceeds 
were $150, which will be used for the 
purchase of books. The Woman’s Club 
turned over to the library $90, made by 
the sale of cook books. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Psychology 


Brill, A. A. Fundamental conceptions of 
psychoanalysis. 1921. 344p. MHar- 
court $2.50. 130 

Dr. Brill is one of the leading exponents 
of Freud’s theories in America and he gives 

a fair and comprehensive statement of them. 

Has chapters on: the only child, fairy tales 

and selection of vocations, of interest to 

teachers and parents, but the book may be 
considered too outspoken for open shelves. 

Good books on the subject for the small 

library are Low, Psycho-analysis and O’Hig- 

gins’ The secret springs. (Both in Bulletin 

Feb.-Mar., 21.) 


Eastman, Max. The sense of humor. 
1921. 257p. Scribner. $1.75. 157 
This book about humor is as delightful 
in its way as the author’s earlier work on 
The enjoyment of poetry. Although ana- 
lytical enough to be thorough is not too 
scientific to be appreciated by the average 
reader. The author’s own theory is set 
forth in part 1, that of others, with the 
author’s conclusions in part 2. He is per- 
haps the first to make clear the distinction 
between the laughter of pleasure and that 
of derision. 
See Booklist 18:140 Feb. ’22. 


Robinson, James Harvey. The mind in 
the making. 1921. 235p. Harper 
$2.50. 150 

The idea of this book is suggested by the 
subtitle: The relation of intelligence to so- 
cial reform. The author is a historian and 
takes the position that “mind is a matter 
of accumulation and that it has been in the 
making ever since man took his first step 
in civilization.” A good book to read after 
the histories of Wells and Van Loon, or in 
connection with the preface to Shaw’s Back 
to Methuselah. 

Sociology 


Erdman, Henry E. The marketing of 
whole milk. 1921. 333p. Macmillan 

$4. 338 

A book that constitutes an important step 
in the study of this subject. Many facts 
connected with the distribution of milk are 
presented here for the first time. A valu- 
able source for proposals in legislation deal- 
ing with the problem. Valuable for college 
libraries and also for public libraries in 
communities where milk distribution is an 


economic problem. Bibliography (6p.). Many 
tables and charts, and index. 


National Bureau of Economic Research, 
inc. Income in the United States. 
v. 1 Summary. 1921. 152p. MHar- 
court $1.25. 336 
Summary of a study made of the amount 
and distribution of income in the United 
States, 1909-1919. A second volume devoted 
to the details of the investigation is to fol- 
low. Forms an indispensable work for any 
one interested in the problem of our na- 
tional income, and of particular value to 
technical students of finance and to social 
workers interested in public finance and 
taxation. For the larger library. 


Parker, Cornelia Stratton... Working with 
the working woman. 1922. 246p. 
$2. 331.8 
Stories of the author’s experience in va- 
rious jobs in New York City. Her work 
and the people she meets packing choco- 
lates, in a dress factory, as a pantry girl 
in a large hotel, are entertainingly and sym- 
pathetically described. The author believes 
that “what industry needs more than any- 
thing else . . is translators of human 
beings to one another.” (Conclusion.) And 
she has “translated’ with marked success. 
Appeared in Harpers, 


Robert, Henry M. Parliamentary prac- 
tice. 1921. 195p. Century $1.25. 328 
Designed as an introduction to the author’s 
other work on this subject, this book is pri- 
marily for beginners, both students and the 
general reader. ‘Its characteristic feature is 
the illustration of nearly every point in 
common parliamentary practice by giving 
the exact words of both the chairman and 
the member through the procedure.” (Pref- 
ace.) 
See Booklist 18:40 Nov. ’21. 


International Problems 


Bullard, Arthur. The A B C’s of disarm- 
ament and the Pacific ocean. 1921. 
122p. Macmillan $1.50. 327 

Although written for publication before 
the peace conference and as a preparation 
of public opinion for that event, still has 
considerable value. Short, simply written 
and easily read it will serve as an introduc- 
tion to Pacific problems. Discusses the 
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Monroe doctrine, freedom of the seas, the 
open door, etc. 


Vanderlip, Frank A. What next in Eu- 
rope. 1922. 308p. Harcourt $2. 330 
Based on four months travel through fif- 
teen European countries in the late summer 
and fall of 1921. Important for its discus- 
sion, from a banker’s point of view, of the 
effects of inflation of currency, the eco- 
nomic effects of the German indemnity, the 
situation with regard to the war debt, etc. 
The author’s plans for rehabilitating Europe 
seem at once generous and practical. 


Rural Life 


Hayes, Augustus W. Rural community 
organization. 1921. 128p. University 
of Chicago press $1.50. 630 
“An attempt to arrive at the proper local 
unit which lends itself to comprehensive 
community organization.” The consolidated 
school district is fixed upon as the most sat- 
isfactory unit. Many concrete examples are 
analyzed and the whole is presented in very 
brief form. Bibliography (1%p.), maps and 
charts, and index. 


Kolb, J. H. Rural primary groups. (Re- 
search Bulletin 51). 1921. 81p. Ag- 
ricultural experiment station, Madi- 
son. 630 

An intensive study of one rural county 

(Dane) in Wisconsin, showing the group- 

ings of community interests. Interesting 

and suggestive to other localities as well. 

Illustrated with many maps and charts. 


Domestic Animals 


Book of Poultry. 1921. 672p. illus. Mac- 
millan $5. 636.5 
Contains a discussion of principles of 
poultry breeding, poultry management and 
poultry judging, followed by a brief descrip- 
tion of the different species of poultry 
throughout the countries of the world. There 
are chapters on game fowls and on ducks 
and geese. Each species is well illustrated. 
Will be used by students and those inter- 
ested in poultry judging. 


Bruette, William A. The complete dog 
book. 1921. 3538p. illus. Stewart $3. 
636.7 
Popular treatment of the breeds of dogs, 
giving special emphasis to breed charac- 
teristics and handling. Brief chapters on 
care and management, diseases, and training. 
Will be of interest to dog fanciers, princi- 
pally, though it makes good reading for all 
who are interested in dogs. 
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Douglass, Benjamin Wallace. Every step 
in beekeeping. 1921. 177p. illus. 
Bobbs $2.50. 638 

“A book for amateur and professional” 

(Subtitle). Popular treatment of the sub- 

ject, but interesting and helpful, both to 

present and prospective beekeepers, though 

not sufficiently complete to be taken as a 

guide. Contains chapters on the bee busi- 

ness, hive management, bee diseases, and 
wintering. Good illustrations. 


Accounting 


Cheel, Ernest C. Codperative accounting. 
1920. 16p. Codperative League of 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York 
50 cents. 657 

A pamphlet containing valuable sugges- 
tions for codperative activities. In two 
parts: Store records and accounts, and Co- 
operative bookkeeping. Three folding sample 
sheets. 


Advertising 


Parsons, Frank Alvah. The art appeal in 
dispay advertising. 1921. 133p. illus. 
Century $4.50. 659 

Author is president of the New York 
school of fine and applied arts and profes- 
sor of advertising display at New York Uni- 
versity. His aim is “to establish certain 
fundamental relationships between advertis- 
ing and the other arts with which life is 

concerned.” (Foreword.) The result is a 

unique and successful attempt to show what 

an intelligent application of the true prin- 
ciples of art can accomplish with present day 

illustrated advertising. Unusually well il- 

lustrated. 

See Booklist 18:145 Feb. ’22. 


Home Economics 


Donham, S. Agnes. Spending the family 

income. 1921. 167p. Little $1.75. 647 

An informal discussion of the fundamen- 

tal principles of spending and saving. There 

are chapters on the individual income the 

child’s income and the student’s income. An 
excellent bibliography is included. 


Martin, Gene Aller. Make your own hats. 

1921, 111p. illus. Houghton $1.50. 

646.5 

Practical millinery for the inexperienced, 

with illustrative photographs and drawings. 

Special chapters on hand made flowers, and 

remodeling and renovating. 

See Booklist 18:145 Feb. ’22. 
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Northend, Mary Harrod. The art of home 
decoration. 1921. 292p. illus. Dodd 
$3.50. 645 or 749 

By the author of Colonial homes and their 
furnishings. Charmingly written and at- 
tractively illustrated from the author’s 
photographs. Although the interiors repro- 
duced and described are much too preten- 
tious for the average home planner, the 
artistic values are very well brought out 
and there is ample suggestion for adapta- 
tion to the home of moderate means. 

See Booklist 18:109 Jan. ’22. 


Motion Pictures 


Bollman, Gladys and Henry. Motion pic- 
tures for community needs. 1922. 
298p. Holt $2. 778 

“A practical manual of information and 
suggestion for educational religious and so- 
cial work” (Subtitle). Contains a brief his- 
tory of moving picture production; a discus- 
sion of the exhibitor’s problems such as se- 
lection, presentation and business manage- 
ment; one hundred suggested programs; and 
the installation and operation of the ma- 
chine, and the handling and care of the ma- 
chine. Should be of great use to public 
organizations of all kinds. Index. 


Smith, Roy L. Moving pictures in the 
church. 1921. 74p. illus. Abingdon 
Press 35 cents. 778 

Pamphlet containing a series of articles 
which appeared in The Moving picture age 
during 1920-21, with some additional mate- 
rial. The author shows how churches can 
uSe moving pictures to meet some of their 
recreational and educational problems. Val- 
uable suggestions are made in the chapters 
entitled Financing the church picture pro- 
gram, and Some problems and some results. 


Auction Bridge 


Whitehead, Wilbur C. Auction bridge 
standards. 1921. 188p. Stokes $2. 795 
Author is managing director of the 
Knickerbocker whist club, New York. Con- 
tains valuable chapters on card probabilities 
and card valuation, as well as a complete 
and authoritative explanation of the art 
of bidding. The Laws of Auction, revised 
to September, 1920, are reprinted in this 
book. There is also an index to these Laws. 
See Booklist 18:74 Dec. ’21. 


Literature 


Boas, Ralph Phiip, ed. Youth and the 
new world. 1921. 320p. Atlantic 
$1.50. 819.8 or 824.8 


Essays, which have appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthiy, selected with the aim of 
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teaching youth “what the world knows.” 
Contains twenty-one essays on present day 
social, political and moral problems, an in- 
troductory essay by the editor, and ques- 
tions, comments and suggestions for the use 
of the book in the teaching of composition. 
One of the essays included is A letter to the 
rising generation by Cornelia A. P. Comer, 
which occasioned much controversy among 
Atlantic readers, 


Clark, Thomas A. When you write a let- 
ter. 1921. 165p. Sanborn $1.12. 808.6 
Has chapters on letter-writting, materials 
and form, The friendly letter, Formal notes, 
The business letter, Letters of courtesy. 
See Booklist 18:75 Dec. ’21. 


Newton, Alfred Edward. A magnificent 
farce, and other diversions of a book 
collector. 1921. 267p. illus. Atlan- 
tic $4. 814 or 824 

“The same informal, delightful excursions 
into the world of book rareties that made 

The amenities of book-collecting so success- 

ful.” (Booklist.) Appeared in the Atlantic 

Monthly. 

See Booklist 18:76 Dec. ’21. 


Drama 


Leonard, Sterling Andrus, ed. The Atlan- 
tic book of modern plays. 1921. 324p. 
Atlantic $2. 808.2 

Contains fifteen well chosen plays, chiefly 
one-act, by English, Irish, and American 
authors, selected with the aim of encourag- 
ing the reading of the finer drama, espe- 
cially in high schools. Also contains ques- 
tions for discussion in reading the plays, 
notes on the dramas and dramatists, and an 
annotated bibliography of plays for reading 
in high schools. There is little duplication 
of plays in other recent anthologies. 


O’Neill, Eugene. Gold. 1921. 120p. Boni 
& Liveright $1.50. 812 or 822 
A play in four acts illustrating the ef- 
fects of the lust for gold. The first act 
shows a barren island in the Pacific where 
a thirst-crazed crew discovers a chest of 
trinkets which to their maddened eyes ap- 
pear pure gold. The ensuing acts show the 
train of evil that follows. 


Poetry 


Davies, W. H. The captive lion. 1921. 
99p. Yale university press $1.50. 821 
Short poems on nature themes predom- 
inate, many with an ironic twist. But the 
author has been a wanderer and there are 
echoes of his life at sea and in strange 
lands: 
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“A quiet life with nature is my choice, 

And, opening there my Book of memory, 

The record of my wild young roving blood— 

I’ll sail the seas again, and reach strange 
ports, 

And light a fire in many a silent wood.” 


Farrar, John. Songs for parents. 1921. 

52p. Yale university press $1.25. 
811 or 821 

“Apple blossoms look like snow, 
They’re different, though, 
Snow falls softly, but it brings 
Noisy things: 
Sleighs and bells, forts and fights, 
Cosy nights. 


“But apple blossoms when they go, 
White and slow, 
Quiet all the orchard space, 
Till the place 
Hushed with falling sweetness seems 
Filled with dreams.” 

See Booklist 18:75 Dec. ’21. 


Gale, Zona. The secret way. 1921. 118p. 

Macmillan $1.50. 811 or 821 

A book of reflective poems which take 

various forms, sonnets, Spenserian stanzas, 

free verse. Includes News notes from Por- 

tage, Wisconsin, reprinted from the Book- 
man. 


Housman, A. E. A Shropshire lad. 94p. 
Holt $1.50. 821 
Although A Shropshire lad has been long 
known, this little edition is charming enough 
to call for a special notice. 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland side 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now of my three score years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


Mixter, Florence Kilpatrick. Out of mist. 
1921. 76p. Boni & Liveright $1.75. 
811 or 821 
Opens with a very beautiful sonnet se- 
quence, followed by some thirty miscella- 
neous poems, reprinted from Poetry, Con- 
temporary Verse, The Midland and other 
magazines. A volume of unusual quality 
and appeal. 
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Widdemer, Margaret.. Cross-currents. 
1921. 112p. Harcourt $1.40. 811 or 821 
Poems which many readers will enjoy for 
their sentiment and human interest as well 
as for the singing quality of the verse. 


Wylie, Elinor. Nets to catch the wind. 
1921. 47p. Harcourt $1.10. 811 or 821 
“Mrs. Wylie takes her place with amaz- 
ing suddenness beside the few poets who 
both think and feel.” (W. S. Braithwaite 
in Boston Transcript.) But there is little 
emotional warmth in her poems. Their 
first appeal is to the intellect. Reprinted 
from the New Republic and other maga- 
zines. 


Yeats, William Butler. Selected poems. 
1921. 308p. Macmillan $2.50. 821 
Contains The lake isle of Innisfree and 
other favorites among the author’s shorter 
poems as well as TJ'he land of heart’s desire, 
The Countess Cathieen, On Baile’s strand 
and Dierdre. Arranged chronologically as 
written, with several pages of notes at the 
close. 


Anthologies “ 


Braithwaite, W. S., ed. Anthology of 
magazine verse. 1921. 294p. Small 
$2.25. 811.08 

Follows the plan of the previous antholo- 
gies and maintains an equally high stand- 
ard. Contains the usual features of the 

Yearbook of American poetry, supplying a 

valuable index to poems, books, and maga- 

zine articles about poetry. 


Contemporary verse anthology; with an 
introd. by Charles Wharton Stork. 
1921. 266p. Dutton $3. 811.8 or 821.8 

The magazine Contemporary Verse has 
always devoted itself to the more conserva- 
tive trends in modern poetry, aiming to 
catch “the vitality of this generation with- 
out losing the sanity of the earlier tradi- 
tion.” Hence this anthology, made up of 
selections from the magazine, should find 
many readers who do not care for the more 
radical innovations in modern verse. Con- 
tains poems by some of the well known writ- 
ers and has made an effort not to duplicate 
either the Second Book of modern verse or 

Mr. Braithwaite’s Anthologies, 1916-1918. 


Leonard, Sterling A., comp. Poems of the 
war and the peace. 1921. 157p. Har- 
court $1.35. 821.8 

Similar to many of the other anthologies 
of war poems in its first sections, it differs 
from them in adding poems written since 
the armistice. In four parts: Love of coun- 
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try; Pictures of the war; The supreme sac- 

rifice ; The ideal of peace. Could be used in 

schools. Compiier is professor of English 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

Squire, J. C., ed. A book of woman’s 
verse. 1921. 192p. Oxford. 821.8 

A book of selections from women poets 
ranging in time from Anne Askewe, mar- 
tyred in 1546, down to Alice Meynell and 

Moira O'Neill. Julia Ward Howe and 

Phoebe Cary are the only Americans in- 

cluded. Binding similar to other Oxford 

books of verse. 

Thorp, N. Howard, comp. Songs of the 
cowboys. 1921. 184p. Harcourt 
$1.65. 811.8 or 821.8 

An anthology of genuine cowboy ballads. 
The compiler is himself author of several 
of them, others are by authentic cowboy 
poets, but the majority are anonymous. One 
of the ballads which Carl Sandburg is pre- 
senting on his program is among those in- 
cluded. In an introduction Alice Corbin 

Henderson discusses the folk quality of this 

poetry. 


Historical Essays 


Simkhovitch, Viadimir G. Toward the un- 
derstanding of Jesus. 1921. 165p. 
Macmillan $1.75. 904 

Three essays on historical themes, treated 
from an economic viewpoint. The aim of 
the first is to provide the historic back- 
ground necessary for the understanding of 

Jesus. The second, Rome’s fall reconsidered, 

deals with the effects of soil depletion and 

the disappearance of the farmer class. The 

third, Hay and history, is a study of the vil- 

lage community of medieval Europe. 


Travel 


Dana, Richard H. Two years before the 
mast. 1921. 415p. illus. Macmillan 
$1.50. 910 

Attractive edition with good pictures and 

an introduction by Wilfred T. Grenfell. Is a 

cheaper reprint of the edition published in 

1911. 

Jones, Chester Lloyd. Mexico and its re- 
construction. 1921. 330p. Macmil- 
lan $3.50. 917.2 

“Internal evidence shows that this study 
has been influenced to some extent by the 

American investor’s and business man’s out- 

look on the Mexican problem. Nevertheless, 

no fault can be found with the fairness and 
accuracy of the author’s presentation of 
facts or the sentiment of his proposals for 
the future relations of the two countries.” 
(Survey.) By a former professor in the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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O’Neil, Owen Rowe. Adventures in Swa- 
ziland. 1921. 381p. illus. Century 
$4. 916.8 
A fascinating account from personal ex- 
perience of the Swazi natives, their people, 
customs, and internal government, told in 
entertaining narrative. Dr. O’Neil, a native 
Boer, is descended from those courageous 
pioneers, who helped found the Orange Free 
State. The book will be read not only be- 
cause of its absorbing story, but also be- 
cause of the light it throws on the varied 
history of one of the most interesting cor- 
ners of the great Transvaal region. Well 
illustrated by photographs taken by the 
author. 
See Booklist 18:116 Jan. ’22. 


Stearns, Harold E., ed. Civilization in the 
United States. 1921. 577p. Har- 
court $5. 917.3 

A large volume to which thirty Americans 
contributed with three supplementary ar- 
ticles by an Englishman, an Italian and an 

Irishman. Politics is discussed by H. L. 

Mencken, Journalism by John Macy, His- 

tory by H. W. Van Loon, Sex by Elsie Clews 

Parsons, The family by Katherine Anthony, 

and so on. All are uniformly critical in 

attitude. For the larger library. 


Biography 


Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Letters 
and journals of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 1846-1906. 1921. 357p. 
Houghton $4. 921 

Interesting because they bring to light 
personal recollections of so many men and 
women of Higginson’s day. The civil war 
letters also have a special historical in- 
terest. 


Newcomb, Ethel. Leschetizky as I knew 
him. 1921. 295p. Appleton $3.50. 921 
Charmingly reminiscent account of the 
personal life of the great piano teacher, 
written by one of his pupils. While not a 
biography in the sense of chronological 
completeness, the book adds much to our 
understanding of Leschetizky’s generous and 
spiritual nature, the quality of his great 
gift, and his untiring sympathy and helpful- 
ness toward his pupils. 
See Booklist 18:119 Jan. ’22. 


Paine, Albert Bigelow. In one man’s life; 
being chapters from the personal and 
business career of Theodore N. Vail. 
1921. 359p. illus. Harper $3. 921 

Interesting history of the development of 


the railway mail service, and the growth of 
the Bell Telephone company. It is also an 
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appealing story of an unusual man, told in 
an absorbing manner. 
See Booklist 18:119 Jan. ’22. 


Pearson, Hesketh. Modern men and mum- 
mers. 1922. 208p. Harcourt $2.50. 920 
Vivid, delightful word portraits of English 
men of letters and art, painted with much 
shrewdness and humor. An actor by pro- 
fession. Mr. Pearson has many personal 
experiences to relate which add to the read- 
er’s enjoyment. The appeal of the book 
will probably be limited to those who have 
wide knowledge of contemporary English 
literature and drama. 


Soskice, Juliet M. Chapters from child- 
hood. 1922. 2389p. illus. Harcourt 
$3. 921 
Might be subtitled “A child among the 
pre-Raphaelites.” The author is the grand- 
daughter of Ford Madox-Browne and these 
are her childhood impressions of his circle, 
which included the Rossettis and William 
Morris. There are also recollections of 
school days in a convent, which though 
amusing may seem to some readers irrev- 
erent. Closes with a remarkable picture of 
Prince Peter Kropotkin. 


Fiction 
Novels of Distinction 


Bennett, Arnold. Mr. Prohack. 1922. 
3813p. Doran $1.75. 

This is Arnold Bennett in the vein of 
Buried alive. Mr. Prohack, after years of 
service in the treasury becomes suddenly 
rich through an unexpected legacy. And 
then his troubles begin! Ran serially in 
the Delineator in 1921. 


Gerould, Katharine Fullerton. Lost Val- 
ley. 1921. 452p. Harper $2. 

Story of a New England neighborhood 
which has fallen into a state of degenera- 
tion and decay. Only one character in the 
story, Madge Lockerby, exhibits any of the 
sterling characteristics of her ancestors and 
the main action of the story is taken up 
with Madge’s long and strange quest in 
search of her feeble minded half-sister, Lola, 
who has run away in the wake of an organ 
grinder and his monkey. In spite of the 
length of the novel and its many distressing 
elements, the story of the quest is absorb- 
ing enough to hold interest. 


Lucas, E. V. Rose and Rose. 1921. 291p. 
Doran $1.90. 

A book with the Lucas charm. The story 
is told by the old doctor who has been 
guardian to the two Roses, mother and 
daughter. 
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Phillpotts, Eden. Eudocia. 1921. 300p. 
Macmillan $2. 

Exceedingly well written novel, built 
around the story of the second marriage of 
Eudocia, widow of the great Constantine. 
The empress and her prime minister, by a 
clever trick humorously told, outwit the 
high priest, who is forced to revoke the 
oath by which Eudocia was bound never to 
marry again, It is highly entertaining and 
will be widely read. 


Interesting Stories 


Ashmun, Margaret. Topless towers. 1921. 
307p. Macmillan $2. 

The story of two young women who share 
an apartment on Morningside heights, New 
York city, near Columbia university. The 
plot interest, involving the love of the two 
girls for one man, is slight. Such appeal 
as the story has depends more on the every- 
day incidents of apartment house life and 
the atmosphere of the house and neighbor- 
hood. 

See Booklist 18:120 Jan. ’22. 


Atherton, Gertrude. Sleeping fires. 1922. 
299p. Stokes $1.90. - 

A story of San Francisco in the seven- 
ties. The central characters are three: a 
San Francisco doctor, his New England 
bride and a brilliant journalist who satisfies 
the wife’s needs for intellectual stimulus and 
so wins her love away from her husband 
and brings about his own professional ruin. 
The story takes a strange turn when this 
beautiful, cultivated woman deliberately 
forces herself to become a drunkard so that 
she may reach down to her lover’s level. 
Unconvincing at this point, but the novel’s 
chief interest is in its setting. 


Bindloss, Harold. Kit Musgrave’s luck. 
121. 284p. Stokes $2. 

Although less interesting than some of 
the author’s Canadian novels this is a well- 
told story. The scenes are laid in the Ca- 
nary Islands and along the African coast, 
where a young shipping clerk from Liver- 
pool has gone hoping to better his fortune. 


Brown, Edna A. Journey’s end. 1921. 
414p. Lothrop 1.75. 

The pretty love story of an attractive girl 
of the modern type and a young Quaker 
doctor. Has the wholesome atmosphere of 
the author’s stories for girls and a touch 
of mystery as an added interest. 

See Booklist 17:348 Jul. ’21. 


Comfort, Will Levington. This man’s 
world. 1921. 324p. Doubleday $1.75. 


Story of a South Sea Island and of a 
white man’s efforts to protect the natives 
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from exploitation by his own race. Has 
much of the atmosphere of the East and 
will appeal to men. 

See Booklist 18:120 Jan. ’22. 


Hay, lan, pseud. The willing horse. 1921. 
3883p. Houghton $2. 

A story of England during the war, told 
with lightness and humor. Relates the ad- 
ventures of a canteen girl in London. 

See Booklist 18:82 Dec. ’21. 


Hervey, Harry. Caravans by night. 1922. 
400p. $1.90. 

A fantastic tale of romance and mystery. 
The story is laid in southern Asia and the 
author gives us interesting glimpses into 
the life of India, Burma and Tibet. 


Heyer, Gecrgette. The black moth; a ro- 
mance of the 18th century. 1921. 
334p. Houghton $1.90. 

A romantic and spirited story of England 
in the time of George II, in which the per- 
secuted heroine is rescued from the fascinat- 
ing and dangerous Black moth, so called be- 
cause of his powderless hair, by the no less 
fascinating Lord John Carstares, who has 
been obliged by circumstances to ply the 
trade of highway robber. The plot is saved 
from being commonplace by a brisk, en- 
gaging style and not a little real wit. 


Hildebrand, Arthur Sturgess. The parlor 
begat Amos. 1922. 323p. Harcourt 
$1.90. 

An interesting study of the middle class 
lack of imagination and its influence on a 
sensitive imaginative boy. Amos grows to 
hate the evasions and timidity of his par- 
énts, the town in which he lives and the 
stuffy isolation for which “the parlor” 
stands, but he finds that he cannot escape 
being part of it. Will prove of interest to 
many readers. 


House on Charles Street. 1921. 2838p. 
Duffield $1.90. 

The story of an American college girl 
who hurries to England from the continent 
at the outbreak of the war, and after vari- 
ous experiences in war work becomes sec- 
retary to a prominent M. P. An interesting 
glimpse into English politics from 1914 to 
1918. Told in a leisurely, reminiscent style, 
with several exciting incidents. Shows a 
keen understanding of the English type of 
mind, and should interest a large group of 
readers. 


Maher, Richard Aumerle. Works of Satan. 
1921. 370p. Macmillan $1.75. 

An amusing comedy staged in a northern 

New York village. The fact that the village 

editor, known as Satan, sees the local bank- 
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er in the act of leaving his bank by way 
of a window, starts a complicated train of 
events—a run on the bank, a robbery, and 
an elopement. The author has written sev- 
eral novels that are serious social studies, 
but there is not a serious line in this merry 
tale. 


Parrish, Randall. The case and the girl. 
1922. 3438p. Knopf $2. 

A good detective story of the usual type. 
Well written and interesting, though the 
solution of the mystery is perhaps a little 
too obvious. 


Pryde, Anthony and Weekes, R. K. Pur- 
ple pearl. 1922. 276p. Dodd $1.90. 
Unusually well written for a mystery 
story, with good characterization, and a 
charming love _ story. The plot centers 
around a family jewel which has been lost 
for three generations, and is found under 

thrilling circumstances. 


Thorne, Paul and Mabel. The Sheridan 
road mystery. 1921. 291p. Dodd $2. 
Swift moving detective story of ordinary 
plot—clever U. S. Secret Service man runs 
down a counterfeiting expert. Will be pop- 
ular among mystery-loving readers because 
the details of the plot are cleverly worked 
out and the suspense is well sustained. 


Wells, Carolyn. The mystery girl. 1922. 
3849p. Lippincott $2. 

Another Fleming Stone detective story, 
well written, intriguing, in the author’s char- 
acteristic style. The scene is attractively 
laid in a small New England college town, 
and the mystery surrounding the death of 
John Waring, president-elect of the college, 
is absorbing and has an unusual solution. 


Animal Stories 


Batten, H. Mortimer. Many trails. 1921. 
8358p. illus. Holt $2. 

Stories of animal life, reprinted from the 
Popular and All-story magazines. Have 
the fault of others of their kind of idealiz- 
ing the animal characters. 


Evarts, Hal G. The bald face. 1921. 
8317p. illus. Knopf $3. 

Stories of wild animals, a grizzly bear, 
mountain lion, moose, mountain sheep, etc., 
with pictures by Charles Livingston Bull. 
By the author of The cross pull. 

See Booklist 18:155 Feb. ’22. 


Underwood, William Lyman. Wild 
brother. 1921. 140p. illus. Atlantic 
$2. 

Story of a pet black bear, very detailed 
and circumstantial, with numerous photo- 
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graphic illustrations. Built around the un- 
usual incident of the care of a bear cub by 
a human mother. 


Short Stories 


Kipling, Rudyard. Selected stories from 
Kipling; ed. by W. L. Phelps. 1921. 
355p. Stokes $1.50. 

Contents: The man who would be king; 
The drums of the fore and aft; The phan- 
tom ’rickshaw; Wee Willie Winkie; The 
courting of Dinah Shadd; the man who 
was; Without benefit of clergy; The incar- 
nation of Krishna Mulvaney; “Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi’; The brushwood boy; William the 
Conqueror; “They”; An habitation enforced. 


O’Brien, Edward J. The best short stories 
of 1921. 1922. 506p. Small $2. 

Like the previous volumes reprints twen- 
ty stories which the editor considers the 
best of those appearing in the magazines 
for the year; also devotes seventy-six pages 
to the yearbook of the short story, giving 
much valuable data. A work of great in- 
terest to students and clubs. 


New Edition 


Dumas, Alexandre. The three musketeers; 
tr. by William Robson. 1922. 357p. 
illus. Appleton $3. 

An edition illustrated with the wood cuts 
of Maurice Leloir. A splendid book to meet 
the demand aroused by the recent motion 
picture production as the illustrations catch 
so perfectly the spirit of the dashing tale. 
Some of them suggest that the movie may 
have been costumed from these very pic- 
tures. The only defect is that the quality 
of paper used makes it a heavy book, awk- 
ward to hold in the hands. 


Juvenile 


Adams, Katharine. Midsummer. 1921. 
241p. illus. Macmillan $1.50. 

A story of the summer spent by an 
American girl and boy with their grand- 
father in his castle-on-the-rocks in Sweden. 
The good times they had, the friends they 
made and the mystery they helped solve 
will appeal to older boys and girls. There 
is much of interest about Swedish customs 
and people, woven into a delightful back- 
ground. 

See Booklist 18:124 Jan. ’22. 


Kennedy, Mildred. The forest beyond the 
woodland. 1921. 152p. illus. Knopf 
$2. 

A simply told, ethical fairy tale, built 
upon the blue-bird theme. The adventures 
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of the two children, David and Ruth, on 
their long journey will be fascinating for 
younger children. Attractively illustrated 
with silhouettes by Vianna Knowlton. 


Pearson, Adelaide. The laughing lion and 
other stories. 1921. 196p. illus. 
Dutton $2. 

Lively and humorous fairy stories for 
younger children. The stories were origin- 
ally told by the author to the children who 
came to the children’s art centre, Boston, 
and their purpose is to teach the beauty in 
little things. Charmingly told and attrac- 
tively illustrated. 


Richards, Lela Horn. Then came Caro- 
line. 1921. 306p. illus. Little $1.75. 
The Ravenel family are forced to leave 
their home in Virginia and move to Colorado 
on account of the health of Dr. Ravenel. 
Caroline is the fourth of five daughters and 
the wholesome, pleasant story of her young 
girlhood is charmingly told. Humor, good 
sense and cheer make this an excellent love 
story for older girls. 


St. Nicholas. Our dog friends. 1921. 
179p. illus. Century $1.25. > 
A collection of dog stories, both fact and 
fiction reprinted from St. Nicholas. Of in- 
terest to both boys and girls and perhaps 
to some older dog lovers. 
See Booklist 18:92 Dec. ’21. 


Schultz, James Willard. The war-trail 
fort. 1921. 193p. illus. Houghton 
$1.75. 

Another exciting story of Tom Fox and 
his Blackfoot friend, Pitamakin. How the 
boys, by their vigilant scouting, and bravery 
in the attacks of the hostile Indian tribes 
helped Tom’s uncle in establishing his fur 
trading station. For all boys and girls 
who love Indian stories. 


Stroebe, Clara, ed. Swedish fairy book; 
translated by Frederick H. Martens. 
1921. 211p. illus. Stokes $2.50. 

“Represents a careful choice after the 
best original sources, of those examples of 
their kind which not only appeared most 
colorful and entertaining, but also most 
racially Swedish in their flavor’ (Preface). 

Attractive illustrations in color. 


Turpin, Edna. The old mine’s secret. 
1921. 288p. Macmillan $1.75. 

The story of southern village life and the 
life of some of its boys and girls during the 
war is told with a vivacity which will ap- 
peal to older boys and girls. The discovery 
of the old silver mine adds an element of 
mystery and adventure. 





